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FRUM THER LEGENDARY. 
TILE INDIAN W 
Tanminoo was the daughter of a power- 
fa] Sioux chieftain; and she was the enly be- 
iny ever known to turn the relentless old man 
> . 
from a savage purpose. Something of this 
influence was owing to her infantile beauty; 


ty was the emblem. 
loveliness rare among Indian girls. Her fig- 
ure had the ficxile grace so appropriate to 
protected and dependent woman in refined 
countries; her ripe, pouting lip, and dimpled 
cheek, wore the pleading air of aggrieved 
childhood; and her dark cye had such an ha- 
bitual expression of timidity and fear, that t 
young Sioux called her the ‘Startied Faw n.? 
I know not whether her father’s broad 
lands, or her own appealing beauty, was the 
most powerful cause of admiration; but cer- 
tain it is, Tahmiroo was the unrivalled belle 


ned 


of the Sioux. She was «creature ier 
love. Her downcast eve, her trembling lip, 
and her quiet, submissive motion, all spoke 
its language; yet various young chieftains hai 


in vain sought her affections, and when her 


father ureed her to strengthen his power byan 
alliance, she answered him only by her tears. 

This state of thines continued until 1765, 
when acompany of French traders came to 
reside there, for the sake of deriving profits 
from the fur trade. Among them was Flor- 
imond de Rance, a young, indolent Adonis, 
whom pure cnnui had led from Quebec to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. His fair, round face, 
and studied foppery of dress, might have 
done little towards gaining the heart of the 
gentile 
courtesy in his manner, which the Indian nev- 
er pays to degraded woman. aad Tahmiroo’s 
mached by it. A more 


deep sensibility was tc 
of her rude dress, an 


careful arranzemen 
anxiety to speak his 

close observance to Eurepean customs, soon 
betrayed the subtle powcr, which was fas 
its slave. 1 
the Frenchman quickly perceived it. At firs 
dit with that sort ef undefined 


man always feels in awaken- 


making her 


he encourave 


pleasure, 


Ing strong affection in the hearts of even the 
most insignificant. “Phen the idea that, tho’ 


an Indian, she was a primcess, and that her 
lands on the Missouri were 
daily becoming of more and more consequence 
to his ambitious nation, led him to think 
Marriage as a desirable object. His eyes and 
his manners had said this long before the old 
chiet began to suspect it; and he allowed the 
wily Frenchman to twine himself almost as 


ot 


t 
The ready vanity of | 
+! chief looked upon her, with a vchement ex- 


ioux; but there was a difference and | 
land pointed to Tahmiroo’s dwelling. 


t 
language flucntly, and a} 


linge flowers.’ 


closely around his heart, as he had round the | 


more yielding soul of his darling child. 
(hough exceedingly indolent by nature, 


Florimond de Rance had acquired skiliin ma- | 


hy gracetul arts, which excited the wonder of 


the savages. He fenced well enough to foil | 


r 


the most expert antagonist, and in hunting, 
his rifle was sure to carry death to the game. 


not often harsh; but he adopted something of 


i the coldness and indifference of the nation he 


‘These accomplishments, and the facility with | 


which his pliant nation conform to the uSa- | 
'eled with her love, that she carefully 


ges of life, made him a universal favorite, and 
at his request, he was formally adopted as 
one of the tribe. But conscious as he was of 


but more to the genticness of which that beau- | his power, it was long betore he dared to ask 


Her’s was a species of 


for the daughter of the haughty chicf. When 
he did make the daring proposition, it was 
received with a still and terrible wrath, that 


had joined. ‘Pahmiroo sometimes wept in 
secret; but somuch of fear had lately min- 


cealed her grief from him who had occasion 
ed it. When she watched his countenance 


| with that pleading, innocent look, which had 


micht well frighten him trom his purpose.— | 


Rage showed itself only in the swelling veins 
and clenched hand of the old chief. 
the boasted coldness,and self-possession ol 


With | 


| silence 


Indian, he answered, “here are Sioux girls | 


enough for the poor pale faces that come 
among us. 


A king’s daughter weds the son o- | 


aking. Eagles must sleep in an eagle’s nest.’ | 
In vain ‘Vahmiroo knelt and supplicated.— | 


In vain she promised that Florimond de 
would acoptall his enmities and fmend- 
ships; that in hunting and in war he would 
be an invaluable treasure. The chief re- 
mained inexorable. ‘hen Tahmiroo no lon- 
ver joined in the dance, and the old man no- 
ticed that her rich voice was silent when they 
‘The light of her beauty 


passed her wigwam 


always characterized her beauty, she some- 
times would obtain a glance such as he had 
given inher former days, and then her heart 
would leap like a frolicsome lamb, and she 
would live cheerfully on the remembrance of 
that smile, through many wearisome days of 
and neglect. Never was woman, in 
her heart breaking devotedness, satisfied with 
such slight testimonials of love, as was the 
gentle Sioux girl. If Florimond chose to fish, 
she would herselr ply the oars, rather than 
he should suifer fatigue; and the gaudy ca- 
noe her father had given her, might often been 
seen clid’ns down the stream, while Tahme- 
reo dipped her oars in unison with her soft 
rich voice, and the indolent Frenchman lay 
sunk in luxurieus rep se. She had learned 


| his religion; but for herself she never pray- 


led. 


began to fade, and the bright vermillion cur- | 


rent, Which mantled under her brown cheek, 
became slugeish and pale. The languid 
glance she cast on the morning sun and the 
bright earth, entered into her father’s soul. — 
He could net see this beautiful child thus 
eradually melting away. He had long aver- 
ted his eves, whenever he saw Florimond de 
hut enc day when he crossed his hun- 
n his shoulder, 
Not a 
word was spoken. ‘The proud oldt man, and 
the blooming lover entered ittogether. "Tah- 
miroo was seated in the darkest corner of the 
wigwams: her head leaning on her hand, her 
basket work taneled beside her, and a bunch 
of flowers the village maidens had brought 
her, scattered and withered at her feet. The 


Rance; 


‘ing path, he Jaid his hand « 
1, 


'invoked its aid, in agony of soul, 


The cross he had given her was always 
raised in supplication for him; and if he 
but looked unkindly on her, she kissed it,and 

na She fan- 
cied the sounds of his native land might be 


dear to him, and she studied his language 


with a patience and perseverance to which 
the savage has seldom been known to submit. 
She tried toimitate the dresses she had heard 
him deseribe; and if he looked witha pleas 
ed eye on any ornament she wore, it was al- 
Ways reserv¢ d to welcome his return. Yet, 
forall this lavishness of love, she asked but 
kind looks, which cost the giver nothine.— 
Alas, for the perverseness of man, in scorn- 
ing the affection, he ceases to doubt! The 
little pittance of love for which Tahmiroo’s 
heart yearned so much, was seldom given— 


Her soul was a perpetual prey to anxiety and 
excitement; and the quiet certainty of de 


pression of love, which none but stern coun- | 


tenances can wear. “LPahmiroo,’ he said, in 
a subdued tone, ‘go to the wigwam of the 
tranger, that your father may again sce you 
love to look on the rising sun and the « pen- 
There was mingled joy 
modesty inthe upward glance of the ‘Start- 
led Fawn’ of the Sioux; and when Florimond 
de Rance saw the light of her mild eve, sud- 
lenly and timidly veiled by its Ceeply fringed 


| She had 


and | 


lid,he knew that he had lost none of its power. | 


The marriage song was soon heard in the 
royal wigwam, and the young adventurer be- 
came the son of a king, 

Months and years passed on, and found 
Tahmiroo the same devoted, submissive he- 
ing. Her husband no longer treated her wit! 
the uniform gallantry of a lover. He was 


There were, hov ‘er, two beings, in whom 
> could pour forth her whole flood of ten- 
without 1eproof or disappointment, 
birth to a son and daughter, of 
uncommon promise. Victoire had her fath- 
er’s beauty, save inthe melting dark eye,with 
its plaintive expression, and the modest droo- 
ping of its stikenlash. Her cheeks had just 
cnough of the Indian hue, to give them a 
warm, rich coloring; and such was her early 
maturity, that at thirteen years of age, her 
tall figure combined the graceful clasticity of 
youth, with the staid majesty of womanhood, 
She had sprung up at her father’s feet, with 
the sudden luxuriance of a trepical fiower; 
and her matured loveliness aroused allthe dor- 
mant tenderness and energy within him: Jet 
was with mournful interest he saw her leap- 


Gcernes 


ven 


rtion— 
_| 
l, 


ing along the chase, with her mother’s bound- 


wiicn he observed her oar rapidly cutting the 


waters ef the Missouri, while her boat flew 


over the surface of the river like a wild bird | eyes anxiously to his face, and sie saw that. ture, 


in sport—and the gay young creature would 
wind round among the eddies, or dart forward, 
with hee hair streaming on the wind and her 
lips parted with eagerness. ‘Tahmiroo 
did not understand the nature of his emotions. 
She thought, in the simplicity of her heart, 
that silence and sadness were the natural ex- 
pressions of a white man’s love; but when he 
turned his restless gaze from his daughter to 
her, she met an expression which troubled 
her. Indifference had changed into con- 
tempt; and woman’s soul, whether inthe draw- 


ing-room or the wilderness, is painfully alive | sensation of sickness accompanied by the sound | 


to the sting of scorn, Sometimes her placid 
nature was disturbed by a strange jealousy of 
herown child. ‘I love Victoire only because 
she is the daughter of Florimond,’ thought 
slic; ‘and, why, oh! why does he not love me 
for being the mother of Victoire?’ 

It was too evident that De Rance wished his 
daughter should be estranged from her moth- 
er, and her mother’s people. 


‘said he loved her.—‘Woman! let her go!’ ex- 
/claimed De Rance, exasperated by the length 
lof the parting scene. “Lahmiroo raised her 


| his arm was raised to strike her. 

| ‘lama poor daughter of a Sioux; oh! why 

did you marry me?’ exclaimed she, in a tone 

| of passionate grief. 

| “For your father’s lands,’ said the French- 

; man coldly. 

| ‘This wasthe trop too much. Poor Tahmi- 

roo with a piercing shriek fell on the earth, 

and hid her face in the grass. She knew not 

how long she remained there. Her highly 
wrought feelings had brought on a dizziness 
of the brain; and she was conscious only of a 


| of receding voices. Whenshe recovered, she 
| found herself alone with Louis, her little boy, 
}then about six years old. “The child had 
| wandered there, after the traders had depart- 
ed, and having in vain tried to waken his 
mother, he laid himself down at her side, and 
slept on his bow and arrows. From that hour 
| Tahmiroo was changed. 


inuch the image of Florimond when he first: indicates approaching insanity, she yielded t 


Her quiet, subinis- | 
With all mem-| sive air gave place to a stern and lofty manner; | the wretched, the desperate, and deserted one 


his request, exacting, however, a Promise 
that he would sail a few miles down the Mis 
sissippi with her, the day before his depar- 


‘Vheday arrived. 
ata distance on business. “Lahmiroo decked 
herself in the garments and jewels she had 

| worn on the day of her Marriage, and selves. 
ed the gaudiest wanipum belts for the little 
Louis. 
_ ‘Why do you put these on?’ said the bey, 

‘Because Tahmiroo will no more see her 
son in the land of the Sioux,’ said she, mourn. 
fully, ‘and when her father meets her in th: 
aay Land, he will know the beads he gave 
ler. 

She took the wondering boy by the hand 
and led him tothe river side. - There lay the 
canoe her father had given her when she jes 

him for ‘the wigwam of the stranger.’ It was 
faded and bruised now, and so were all her 
houses. She looked back on the hut, where 
)she had spent her briet term of wedded hap- 
| piness, and its peacefulness seemed a mocke- 
ry of her misery. And was she—the lone, 


bers of the tribe, out of his own family, he | and she, who had always been so gentle, be- | —was she the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux 


sternly forbade her having any intercourse; 


/came as bitter and implacable as the most 


for whom contending chiefs had asked in vain’ 


and even there he kept her constantly employ- | blood thirsty of her tribe. In little Louis all: The remembrance of 
ploy yrance of all her love and all her 


ed in taking dancing lessons from himself, and 
obtaining various branches of learning from an 
old Catholic priest, whom he had solicited to 
reside with him for that purpose. But this 
kind of a life was irksome to the Indian girl, 
and she was perpetually escaping the vigilance 
of her father, to try her arrow in the woods, 
or guide her pretty canoe over the waters. 
De Rance had long thought it impossible to 
gratify his ambitious views for his daughter, 
without removing her from the attractions of 
her savage home, and each days experience 
convinced him more and more of the truth of 
this conclusion. 

To favour this project he assumed an affec- 
Uonate manner towards his wife; for he well 
knew that one look or wood of kindness would 
at any time win back all her love. Whenthe 


deep sensibilitics of her warm heart were, 


roused, he would ask for leave to sell her 
lands! and she, in her prodigality of tender- 
ness, would have given him anything, even 
her own life, for such smiles as he then be- 
stowed. 
was no one to check the unfeeling rapacity of 
the Frenchman. Tracts after tracts of Tah- 
tilroo’s Valuable land were sold, and the mon- 
ey remitted to Quebec, whither he had the 
purpose of conveying his children on the pre- 
tence of a visit, but in reality with the firm 
intent of never again beholding his deserted 
Wile. 

A company of Canadian traders happened 
to visit the Falls of St. Anthony, just at this 
juacture, and Florimon? de Rance took the 
opportunity to apprise ‘Pahmiroo of his inten~ 


in Quebec. The Sioux pleaded with all the 
earnestness of a mother’s eloquence; but she 
pleadedin vain. Victoire aad her father join- 
ed the company of traders, on their return to 
Canada. ‘Yahmiroo knelt and fervently be- 
sourht that she might accompany them. She 
would stay out of sight, she said, that they 
should not be ashamed of her among the great 
white folks at the east; and if she could but 
live where she could see them every day, she 
shouid die happier. 

‘\shamed of you! and you the daughter of 
2 Sioux king”? exclaimed Victoire proudly, 
and with a natural impulse of tenderness, fell 
on her mother’s neck, and wept. 

‘Victoire, is time to depart!’ said her fath- 
er sternly. The sobbing girl tried to release 
herself; but she could not. Tahmiroo em- 
braced her w'th the energy of despair; for, af- 
ter all her doubts and jealousies, Victoire was 
the darling child of her bosom—she was so 


The old chief was dead, and there | 


the strong feelings of her soul were centered; 


Her only care seemed to be to make him like 
his grandfather, and to instil a deadly hatred 
of white men; and the boy learned his lessons 
well. He was the veriest little savage that 
ever let fly an arrow. ‘To his mother alone 


Sioux were proud to haik the haughty child as 
their future chieftian. 

Such was the aspect of things on the shores 
of the Mississippi, when Florimond de Rance 


years. 
partly from a lingering curiosity to see his boy, 


land from the yielding Tahmiroo. 
ed much contrition for his past ill conduct, 


i the year expired. Tahmiroo met him with 
the most chilling indifference, and listened to 
‘him with a vacant look, as if she heard him 
not. It was only when he spoke to her boy, 
‘that he could arouse her from this appparent 
‘lethargy. On this subject she was all suspici- 
jon. She hada sort of undefined dread that he 
too would be carried away from her: and she 


| watched over him like a she wolf, when her ' 


“young is in danger. 


‘mond de Rance did intend, by demonstrations 


of fondness, and glowing descriptions of Que- | 
| bec, to kindle in the mind of his son a desire 


,to accompany him, 


| ‘Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, | 
tion to educate Victoire at one of the convents | which she had so carefully instilled, would | 


| prove a sufficient shield; but many weeks had 
not elapsed, before she saw that Louis was 
fast yielding himself up to the fascinating pow- 
ler, which had enthralled her own youthful 
ispirit. With this discovery came horrible 


thoughts of vengeance, and more than once, | 


'she had nearly nerved her soul to murder 
the father of her son; but she could not. Some- 


i things in his features still reminded her of the | 
‘devoted young Frenchman who had carried | 


her quiver through the woods, and kissed the 
moccasin he stooped to lace, and she could 
not kill him. 


though he, at the same time promised a spee- 
‘dy return. He had always been a stubborn 


boy; and she now felt as if her worn out spirit | 


| would vainly contend against his wilfalness 
| With that sort of resigned stupor, whic 1 otten 


and even her affection for him was charac- | 
terized by a strange and unwanton fiercencss. 


he yielded anything like submission; and the | 


came among them after an absence of three | 
He was induced to make this visit, | 


and partly from the hopes of obtaining more | 
He affect- | 


and promised to return with Victoire, before | 


Her fears were not unfounded; for Flori- | 


The last cutting blow was soon given to the | 
Indian wife. Young Louis, full of boyish curio- | 
sity, expressed a wish to go with his father, | 


/wrongs came up before her memory, and 
death seemed more pleasant to her than the 
gay dance she once loved so well. But then 
| her eye rested on her boy—and, O God! with 
/ What an agony of love! It was the last vehe- 
'ment struggle of a soul all formed for tender- 
vness. ‘We will go to the Spirit Land togeth- 
er,’ she exclaimed. ‘He cannot come there 
| to rob me!’ 
| She took Louis in her arms, as if he had 
| been a feather, and springing into the boat, 
she guided it towards the Falls of St. Antho- 
jny. ‘Mother, mother! the canoeis going over 
|the rapids!’ screamed the frightened child. 
| ‘My father stands on the waves and beckons 
-me!’she said. The boy looked at the horri- 
bly fixed expression of her face, and shriek- 
aloud for help. 
| The boat went over the cataract. Louis 
de Rance was seen no more. He sleeps with 
the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux, in the waves 
‘of the Mississippi! The story is well remem- 
_bered by the Indians of the present day; and 
| when a mist gathers over the Falls, they of- 
ten say, ‘Let us not hunt today. A storm 
will certainly come; for Tahmiroo and her 
son are going over the Falls of St. Anthony.’ 


CUARITY, 
| Offspring of heaven, mankind’s best friend, 
Bright Charity, inspire the lay; 
On these celestial shores descend, 
And quit the realms of endless day. 

Yo thee our constant vows are paid, 

Thy praise we hymn, angelie maid. 


When Valcan rages unconfined, 
And Neptune mourns his baflled power, 
| When flames aspiring with the wind, 
To heaven’s high arch resistless tower: 
| *T is thou our hearts with pity’s glow, 
Inspir’st to feel for human woe. 
' The house a dismal rain lies, 
' Where mirth late tuned her lyre of joy; 
And tears of anguish fill your eves, 
| Poor orphan girl, and houseless boy: 
| But thou, sweet maid, with pity’s glow, 
{ Inspir’st each heart to soothe their wo, 
Come then, all bounteous as thou art, 
| Andhide thee from our sight no more; 
Touch every soul, expand each heart, 
"That breathes on Frecdom’s chosen shore. 
Columbia’s sons with pity glow, 
Inspire to feel for wo. 


ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
BY SHERIDAN. 
Of old, to debtors that insolvent died, 
Egypt the rights of sepulchre denied; 
A different trade enlighten’ Christians drive, 
And charitably bury (hen auve, 
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THE ARIEL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
AULD LANG SYNE. 
When meditation backward turns 
To joys ve left behind, 
My heart w ith pure devotion burns 
For ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 


s.—For ‘Auld Lang Syne” my dear, 


‘HORT 
ad For *‘Auld Lang Syne, 
We'll dance and sing, with happy cheer 
tle For “Auld Lang Syne. 


: Tho’ friends prove false, and foes pursue, 
Artate Pll ne ‘er repine, 

er While memory unfolds to view, 

The jor Lang Sv ne, 


For “Auld Ke. 


he ? 
ve f The idiot crowd may prate and sneer, 
i And deem their railings fine; 
a é Give me the triend of faith sincere, 
In ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 
For * Auld Lang Syne,” &e. 
Cit 
as When Scandal’s echo rings thro’ air, 
er And vice and virtue join, 
. My tho’ts instinctive shall repair 
To ‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
For ‘Auld Lang Syne,” &e. 
ns Where friendship free from base alloy, 
Instill’d a charm divine, 
ne Oo Which baleful malice ne’er could cloy, 
In *‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
in? For “Auld Lang Syne,” &e. 
ve Then be my future good or ill, 
NG My hopes shall ne’er dee line 
he (9 Aud in heart UM cherish still 
en Phe happy days ‘Lang Syne.” 
ra 
th For ‘Auld Lang Syne,” my dear, 
For ‘*Auld Lang Syne,” 
r- : We'll dance and sing, with happy cheer 
h- For ‘Auld Lang Syne.” x. 
re 
FOR THE ARIEL, 
al TO YVORICK, 
it, Yowrex, why to mournful numbers, 
o- Wilt thou wake thy magie lyre: 
er Sooner let its tormer slumbers 
d Live, than notes like these inspire. 


Oi, ‘tis said to deepest sorrow, 

Time ean vicld a sweet relief, 
Then look forward to that morrow, 
k- 5 Which shall exile all thy grief. 

Bid thy harp to thee awaken 

by past joysand pleasures dead, 
Thon wilt fad, tho’ tempest shaken, 

Pleasures not forever fled. 


= 


Like the bird by wires surrounded, 
Singing to the passers by, 
Thou wilt merit praise unbounded, 
from each speaking lip and eye. 
Though thy boyhood’s happy hours, 
Far have fied before thy sight, 
Still thy path is strewed with flowers 
Of a brighter, purer light. 
1 would paint thy fireside, smiling 
With thy happy partner’s love, 
care ant grief beguiling, 
Like an angel from abgve. 
Then, oh! mourn not pleasures passing— 
Voments now forever fled, 
Present joys, the past surpassing, 
Beam around thy honor’d head. 
Yorieck, then no more awaken 
Notes like these upon thy lyre: 
Be the mourning muse forsaken, 
With her sad, vet witehing fire. 
Court the flame bh Ivrie, 
micht paint the tuture bliss, 
iv thoughts to re alms em py Fen, 
Since thou cannot smile in this. 
MUSIDORA. 


TOR THE ARIEL. 
THOTGHTS ON SLEING THE HEAD OF A NEW ZEALAND 
CHLEF, AT PEALE’S MUSEUM. 
What strange sensations crowd upon my breast, 
Vhile i survey thee, limbless, trunkless head; 


; Denied to the e, a spot ot earth to rest, 
e Denied the common honors of the dead. 
4 With other men, their toil on earth is done 
When death has seized them, and their travels o’er, 


thou hast just begun 
New scenes to visit, and new worlds explore. 


Rat thou poor shadow! 


Lhe 1 fleur On thy sh rive Va face 


Was thou el: it now can soothe thy pride, 


| The ancient custom of thy barberous race, 
| Which time and torture has alike defied. 
, Yet sickening faney could the void supply 
! With comely teatures, and a fairer skin, 
| Give animation to the sightless eye, 
' And all the expression as it once has been, 
| E’en when unon thy native Isle afar, 
, With paint and teathers deck’d with curious eare, 
, Amidst thy savage tribe prepar’d for war, 
Or the more savage, huenan banquet there. 
And thouin tern supplied the horrid meal, 
When the fieree warrior treumph’d in the fight. 
| His vengeful ire no pity c’er could feel, 
No captive find compassion in his sight. 
As the rough rock, with patient toil, is found 
| Smooth’ by the instrument in wisdom’s hand, 
So be the missionary’s labors erown’d 
Aad spread the gospel in thy native land. 
JETORA., 
| The felon in F. ‘ngland ii in his latest moments | 
is a privileged being. Fame hovers around 
‘him, from the barto the galiows. He exhibits | 
great composure on his trial; leaves his de- 


fence, with a dignified satisfaction, to his coun- | 
ree 2 un | extreme love which Mrs. Piozzi bore for the ill fated, 


sel; bows to the judge when he pronounces 
sentence; and is ‘fashionably dressed ina suit 
lof black.” Then comes the consolation of 
spiritual friends. 
'condemnation and the Recorder’s report, he 
becomes perfectly satisfied that he is purified 


| 


Conway, THE TRAGEDIAN.—The Philadelphia Mer- 
cury states the unfortunate Conw ay was a natural son 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, and that he received 
a first rate education. After alluding to his forsaking 
the stage for the study of theology, the Mereury adds: 

More dissatisfied with himself than ever, he soon 

regretted a decision so utterly at war with his taste, 
tale ‘nts, judgment and fee lings. But it was too late to 
go b: ack, and to go on im yossible. Here his mind lost 
its balance. ‘T he eyes of the world were on him;—if 
he relinquished re ligion, he would be condemned as 
fickle, or censured as wanting piety: Derision, seorn, 
mise ry, and misearriage stared him in the faee. The 
oecan was before him; itopened an asylum: and ina 
sublime frenzy he dashed himself amidst its fo: uming bil- 
lows. There is nothing more terribly sublimein nature. 

Conway was the intimate friend and favorite eor- 
respondent of Madame Piozzi—or Mrs. ‘Thrale—the 
magnet, and magnus Apollo of Dr. Johnson, and co- 
temporary wits, She esteemed him very highly; and 


' when eighty seven years cld, continudd to correspoud 


| 
| with him on every subject. 


In the interval between the | 


from every stai in—after the fatal mandate ar- | 


rives, he declares his only anxiety is to die, 


‘lest he should tall into his former errors, and | 


be deprived of that ever lasting happiness | ed that a famous bonfire had been made of 5000 copies 


|of a new werk by a 


which he now feels will be his portion; and he 
‘leaves the world with such exultations of pi- 
/ous people atten ling him, as m: irtyrs were 

wont to monopolize; bowing to the ‘admiring 
_crowd, and ‘‘sucking an orange peal till the 
drop falls.” 


Cootnrss.—The phlegmatic indifference 
the ‘Turkish character was strikingly appa- 
rent ina ctrcumstance that occurred in the 
battle of Navarino. 


ON 


After the action, a woun- | 
ded Turk threw himsclf into the sea, and, af- | 


ter swimming for some time, laid hold of the | 


Alevone. ‘The men on board perceived that 
‘it wasaman whose arm was broken and hang- 


inv down, took him on board. 


She also sent Aim her por- 
trait!!! and a very superb gold wateh! Speaking of 
the letters, my friend observes—‘* The mode and sub- 
stance of the letters, on the whole exceed those of any 
Ihave ever seen, especially for taste, freedom, ele- 
gance and originality.” Among other tokens of the 


and highly gifted Conway, she sent hima letter written 
by herself, when she was only five vears of age, asa 
literary curios tte 

Every thing about poor Conway wag of a peculiar and 
extraordinary nature! He was a matural son—and of 
a prince of the blood roval! "The favorite and beloved 
friend of the great charmer of the great Doctor Joln- 
son! An actor, a priest, a poet, and—a enicide. 


Our readers be en informe d that a rumor prevail- 


a popular author, Mr. Moore 
was the author, and the work was Letters in Verse, 
addressed to the King. A legal opinion stated, that 
the work contained a “libel in every sentence, and se- 
dition in every page,” and it was conse quently barnt. 
This burning was, however, positively contr: adicted by 
late papers. Be this as at may, the Boston Courier 
g'ves the following as one of the episth $3 


WEEPING OVER A LOCK OF HAIR BELONGING TO 
POON PERDETA, 
Ay, pour forth thy crocodile tear o’er the tress 
Oe her who, poor fool, onee believed in thy truth: 
As hollow thy sorrow, as then thy caress, 
‘Lhe tear of thine age, as the smile of thine vouth. 


| Weep—tears cost thee nothing—lament o’er the de ad, 


r 


Hie made a) 


sign that he wished to have his arm cut off. | 


M. Martinene, the c 
‘with his desire. When the operation was 
over, he begged a pipe and seme tobacco, 
and sat and smoked his pipe, looking about 
him all the time. As soon as he had done, 


without saving a word, he plunged into the! 


'sea, and swam back azainto his own vessel. 
LORD BYRON’S SKULL cve.—In a Cabi- 
'netat the end of the room (the refectory at Newstead 
Abbey,) earefully preserved and coneeated ina sliding 
| case, 72 ke »pt the ce lebrated skull cup, upon which are 
i inseribed those sp! endid verses— 
Start not,—nor deem my syirit fled.” &e. 
Pe cople often suppase, froin the nome, that the eup | 
retains all the terrific appearanees of a death’s head, 


w-) and imagine that th vy could see 


Throug rh each Jack-lustre, eveless hole, 
The gay reeess of wisdom and of wit:”? 
not at all—thyre is nothin w hatever, startling in it:— 
nothing can be cleaner and less offensive—in faet, no- 
| body would know, were he not told, that it was nota 
leommon bone bowl It is made of the erown of the 
head eut straight off;—so that all the distingnished por- 


tion of a skullis avoided; it ts well polished; its edge | 
is bound by a broad rim of silver, and it is set ina neat | 


stand of the same metal, which serves asa handle, and 
upon the four sides of which, and not on the skull itse 
elf, the verses are cugraved. Ttis, in short, in appear- 
ance, a very handsome ut ‘nsil, and one from which 
the most factidions person might, In my opinion, 
drink without seruple. It was always produeed after 
dinner, when Byron had company at ‘the Abb vy, anda 
botdle of claret poure ~dintoit. Itwas wrought by a 
}manat Nottingham, who was severely reprove d hy a 
‘worthy divine, not far from Newstead, fir his profan- 
ity of ‘the dead. The reply of the workman was, that 
he should be happy to , ‘ke a similar one out of his 
head after his death, upon being equally s ell paid for 
ithe trouble. Vhis so alarmed the reverend gentle- 
man, thathe wastaken riously if, and confined for 
a considerable time to his house, 


thief surgeon, complied | 


| 


Whom living, thy heartlessness wrung to the core: 
More bitter the tear that poor Perdita shed, 
When spurned by a menial away from thy door. 


Forsaken by tortune—a bankrupt in fame, 
The first of thy loves (if that selfloving breast 


| E’er felt for an.hour but a sensual flame, 


| 


| 


That gloated on charms, and then spurned when 
posse ssed. ) 


She, first of thy loves (let me venture the word, a 
Neglected, in palsy an paves rty sighed, 
Thine eye had forgotten what once it ador’d— 
Could’st thon cave, ’mid thy teasts, that she starved 
and she died. 


Her letters unanswered, unaided her want, 
Her woes and her sorrows, a by-word and jeer, 
And now, how romantic! how tender! to gr: “ant 
Her memory (’tis all that thou gav’st her) Ja tear. 


| So—danghter of Brunswick 
* * * 


With companion, or love, still the case is the same— 
Enjoyed while they please—whea the moment has 
come 
That beauty is fading and wit but a name, 
Unthought of, unsought for, they sink to their doom, 


! Poor Sheridan-——— 


* * 


We have read of a Prince in some African Isle, 
W hose wives were destroved by his poisonous breath. 
As deadly to mistvess, or triend, is thy smile, 
Thy touch is corruption—thy passion is death 
COMPARISON OF WOES. 


In such a world, so thorny, and where none 

Finds happiness unbhyehted, or, if found, 

Without some thistly sorrow at its side; 

It seems the part of wisdom and no sin 

Amidst the law of love, to measure lots 

With less distinguished than ourselves; that thus 

We may with pauence hear our mod’rate ills, 

And sympathize with others suffering more. 
Cowrrn, 
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THE 


Providence Toilet gives the following: 


loa bali room to receive an elegant compliment for | 
the bright luxur'ance of your hair, and while dancing 
with the flattering beau, to have your pulls drop off! 
wad feave your head as plain as a Quaker, | 
As plainas a Quaker! Verily, it would scem that | 
the writer does not hold with Thomson when he says 


Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
Butis, when unadorned, adorned the most. | 

s plain asa Quaker! ‘To our ears this seems some- | 
what sirange and inappropriate. 


We have seenmuch 
vf the sect thus scandalized for their plainness, and ex- 


peot to sec a good deal more of it before we die; so 
that such on opinion falls gratingly upon our nerves.— 


We hope, however, that the author may live to be sen- | 
sve that the peculiar prejudices of any sect whatever, | 
are actfit subjects for newspaper ridicule. 


Mous Brian Staxper.—Vhe English reviewers | 
scem unable to Ictusalone. Their spleen is so great | 
as to need letting out occasionally, lest they absolutely | 
burst with repletion—and America, of all others, 
seems tu be the favorite upon whom they love to vent} 
London Magazine is at its old tricks again. — 
‘bake the tullowing, froma review of Irving’s Life o! 
Columbus, 

*¢ With regard to Mr. Trving’s publication, we ques- 
tien whetherit was needed; and its execution, though 
weucaaily ereditable,is scarcely sufliciently felicitous to 
us throuch an work. Mr. Irving has 
no of atyte aud still less of thought; and there 
a tone of common place running throughout.— 
Moreover, there ure not untrequent: blemishes of | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


grammer, which, in a writer who has gained much of | 
higrepuiation by the elaborate accuracy of his siyle, | 
has eertainly surprised as much. On the whole, it is 
a book of whieh the first volume will be read with 
pleasure; the second will be thought dull, and the 
very Gall; and in ihe fourth will be tound some | 
spirttet, and, tor tie most part, very entertaining no- | 
toes of events, Op nions, and persons, illustrative of 
the great subject ut the work:” 


Pourrms.—We aopy the following advertisement | 


trom the New York Enquirer, as a good political squib. | 
Most of the political paragraphs which appear in the | 
papers are go strongly tinctured with gall and bitter- 
news, open obscenity and downright abuse, that we 
take no pleasure in reading them, mueh less in repub- 
lishing them. ‘The following, however, contains a 
good hit all round. We should be sorry to have our 
readers suspect us of Jacksonism. 


“Flew away, ou Friday, a Parrot, with red feathers 
on the throat, that oiten says quite distinctly, “Hurrah | 
for Jacksou'” A suitable reward will be given for re- | 
turuing the bird to the owner, at C9 Wall street.” 


On this, the Courier makes the following pleasant re- 
rarks-— 


Yasterday afternoon we were much surprised to hear | 
the shuut for Jackson!” proceeding from 
the oilice of our friend Stone. Ou examination we | 
saw Poll perched on the window sill, ogling him most 
uxoriously, aad evidently determined to bring him | 
aver to the good cause. The colonel wasin an atti- 
tnde of detence, making divers desperate pushes at 
Pull, and exclaiming loudly, ‘Go away, confound | 
you!” bfarrah for Jackson!” said Poll: ‘Go to 
1? Bloodshed was prevented by the interfe- 


thunder! 
rence of the Police—Hays seized the eulprit and ear- 
ried her off; alt Broadway heard the shout ‘tlurrah 
for Jackson,” as Voll travelled to the City Hall.—| 
**t)arn that bird,”? said a Jonathan from Nantucket— | 
“Hurrah for Jackson!” said Poll. On being present- | 
ed to Justice Hopson, the first inquiry was, ‘Whatis | 
your name?” tor Jackson, said Poll. “What 
do you do fora living?” ‘Hurrah for Jackson!” No-| 
thing else could be got out of her, she was about to} 


be committed to Bridewell, when our neighbor of the | 
Bquirer entered bail for her good behasionr, that she 
should keep the peace toward the people of New 
York, and Wm. L. Stone in particular. 
Jackson,” says Poll, and away she went 


for 


There is no mistaking--no getting rotind the driftand | 
humor of the annexed parody. The author writes feel- 
ingly, av if he had done something at stieing typesin 
his time. Me deserves the thanks of all editors, anda 
five copy of their papers, whoever he be. 


| his intemperance and despair, hurled the litte inno- 


the name of poor Jack. 


‘rents to set them the example. 


PARODY HERUDOTUS NIB, ESQ. 
Vd be an editor, mewed ta a garret, 
Where cobwebs in dusty magniticence hang, 


With a steady arm chair and no rival to share it, 
And ahat full of polities, verses, and slang. 

Vd never tret about talents or merit, 
Pd never cowskin, nor challenge, nor flout; ' 

be an editor mewed ina gzarret, 
Ready to wear my coat cither side out. | 

be an editor,—Ud be an editor, | 
Luck to the coat be itiuside or out! 

O, I would pilter the wit of my betters, 
Scissors should ministerall to my need; i 

Then would look tike a rare man of Ieticrs, 
If dans did not warrant the title indeed, { 


He who has wealth must be watehtul and wary; 
He who has office, look out for his nose; 
Vu be an editor, here high and airy, 
Rocked on sublimity—when the wind blows, 
be an editer,—Td be an editor, 
Rocked in my garret, and safe in my nose: | 


What tho’ you tell me that more kicks than dollars, | 
Fall to the vender of typical lore, 


Yet are the purses ot gent lemen scholirs | 
Free to the bottom,—and who can ask more? 

Some in life’s winter may toil to discover | 
Favors from fortune which never will rust, 

Pd be an editor living above her, 


Seeking tor nothing but glory and—TRUST! 

I'd be an editor,—deuee take the ereditor,— | 
Writing for glory and printing on trust! 

INTERESTING TRAIN OF INCIDENTS.—The follow- | 
ing account is given by the Rev. Leigh Richinond, as | 
having been velated by a minister, in a mecting of the | 
British and Bible Society. drunkard was 


one day staggering in drink on the brink of the sea.— | 
His little son by him, three vears of age, being very | 
hungry, solicited him for something to cat. ‘Phe mis- | 


}erable father, conscious of his poverty, and of the 


criminal of it, ina Kind of rage, occasioned by 
cent inte the sea, and made off with himself The 
poor little suffcrer, finding a floating plank by his side | 
on the water, clung to it. “Che wind soon watted hin | 
with the plank into the sea. A’ British man of war} 
passing by, discovered the plank and child; anda sailor | 
—at the risk of his own lite, plunged into the sea and | 
brought him on board. He could inform then bitte | 
more thin that his name was Jack. ‘“Phey gave him 
Ue grew up on board that 


fman of war, behaved well, and gained the love of all 


| 
the officers and men. Hle beeame an officer of the | 
sick and wounded department. During an action of | 
the late war, an aged man exime under his care, nearly | 
ina dying state. He wasall attention to the suffering | 
stranger, but could not save his lifes “Phe aged strad- 
ger was dying and thus addvessed this Kind young of- | 
ficer: ** For the great attention you have shown me, [| 
give you this only treasure that Lam possessed of— 
(presenting him with a bible, bearing the stai:p ot the 
British and Foreign Bible Socicty.) It was given me 
by alady; has beea the means of my conversion; and 
has been agreatcomfort to me. Read it, it will lead 
you in the way you should go.”? He went on to confess 
the wickedness and profligacy of his life before the re- 
ception of his Bible; and, among other enormities, 
how he once east alitde son three years old, into the 
sea, beeause he cried to him for needed food! ‘The 
young officer enquired of him the time and place, and 
found here was his own history. Reader—judge it 
you can, of his feelings, to recognize in the dying old 
man, his own father, dying a penitent under his esre! 
And, judge of the feclings of the dying penitent, to 
find that the same kind young stranger was his son, the 
very son whom he had plunged into the sea; and had 
no idea but he had immediately perished! A deserip- 
tion of their mutual feelings will not be attempted.— 
The old man soon expired in the armas of his son. ‘The 
latter left the service, and became a pious preacher ot 
the Gospel. On closing this story, the minister in the 
meeting of the Bible Society, bowed to the chairman, 
and said, ** Sir, Lam poor Jack!” 


People have it generally in their powerto communi- 
este their ideas to their children, but they are. still 
better able to transfer their passions. ‘The surest way 
of instilling the love of virtue into children, is for pa- 


Great gatens.—Theodoret relates that a woman of | 
Syria was in the habit of eating thirty fowls a day with- | 
out being satisfied. A person named Phagon, in the | 
presence of the Emperor Aurelian, is said to have de- | 
voured a boar, a sheep, and a pig. ‘The Emperor 


Claudius Albinus eat, one morning, at breakfast, five 
hundred figs, a hundred peaches, ten melons, a hun- 
dred becaficos, forty oysters, and a large quantity of | 
raisins. ‘The Emperor Maximilian became so fat in | 
consequence of excessive eating, that his wife’s braces | 
let only served him tor rings. | 
‘ 


FOR THK ARIEL. 


What though Spring, with flowery pinion, 
Long has flown our planet by, 

Giving up her bright dominion 
Unio summer’s suliry sky: 


Wheat though health, around her braiding 


Chaplets of divinest hue, ae 


Of a tint we thought tatading, 
Dic away and vanish too: 


‘Vhere ave charias that Summer brings us, 


Equal een what Spring-time lends, 
Forthe song the Robin sings us, 

Passes what the Dlue-bird seads 
On the topmost branches waving, 

Of some ghant forest oak, 

And the mimic tempest braving, 
Thus Ive heard the silence broke. 
“Heavenly power, all things pervading, j 

Hill, and dale, and crystal spring; 
And my brood trom darger shading, 
Hear a gvateful Aodin sing. 
“When the wintry tempests round us 
Scaitercd snows end driving hail, 
So the toed thy merey found us, 
almost began to fail. 
“Pore’d near barns and stacks to linger, 
Sinking nature’s fate to shun,— 
Winter’s cold, relentless finger, 
Aud the wandering urchiygs gun; 
Then thy merey, ever round us, 
Strengtheued up our feeble wing, 
Breath’d the air of spring around us, 
Gave us life and power to sing, 
“We have feltits kindly feeling,— 
Mortnand eve our thanks we've sung, 
And we know thy wings of healing, 
Guard the Robin aud his young. 


‘In yon bush, their peaceful slumbers, 
By noidle sportsman broke, 

Let me raise my grateful numbers, 
On my fav’rite mountain oak. 

** Soon shall they, by thee protected, 
Raise to heaven their songs of love, 

For the Robin ne’er negleeted 
Giving thanks to God above.” 

Where this oak iis trunk was rearing, 
TL had wander’d out for game, 

Coldly first, the warbler hearing, 
Thoughtless of reproach or blame. 

But, by strong compunction smitten, 
To the heart with anguish stung, 

Here found a sermon written 
In each note the Robin sung. 

From my sight the gun TI banish’d, 
Breaking first its deadly spring, 

As the preacher upwards vanish’d, 
Bearing still to heaven his wiug. 


TORICK. 


FOR THE 
LINES, TO A FRIEND. 
Who is it, when all earthly charms, 
Before our eyes begin to fade, 
That shields the breast from false alarma, 
And stills the pang of faith betray’d? 
A Friead. 
When bitter slanders fill the air, 
Aad erush the joys that sweeten life, 
Who watches us with friendly care, 
And guards us trom malicious strife’? 
A Friend. 
When life revealsa throng of cares, 
And adverse fates upon us roll: 
Who kindly dothallay our fears, 
And soothes the anguish of the soul? 
A Frvead. 
Who, when in distant Iinds we roam, 
Far from the joys of sweetesthome, 
Invites us, by his cheering smiles, 
Aud all our tedious hours beguiles? 
When pain and sickness mark the brow, 
And sorrows on our spirits prey, 
Whose kind indulgence doth bestow 
A balm, to drive our grief away? 
A Proce! 
Who, when by death’s unerring dart, 
Our nearest kindred droop and die, 
Allays the anguish of the heart, 
And wipes the tear from sorrow’s eye’ 
A Friend. 
Such be the charms, my friend, that tie 
Our hearts in one, till time shall cease, 
And when in dust our bodies lie, 
May Christ unite our souls in poace. 
Your Friend. 


= 


: PHILADELVILIA, JULY 12,1828, 
Misxains.—Under this head a correspondent in the 
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United States, he was never influenced by party feel- land more benevoleut wan; he, indeed, was justly 
ing—he never for a moment forgot that he was Presi- | termed the Friend of mankind, and Pennsylvania hae 
dent of the Nation, and not the slave of faction. To | had good cause to consider him as the most illustrious 
fill the various public offices, he strove to select men | of her Patriots. No person ever pursued with a more .. 


THE ARIEL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
Patriotism has always been found to flourish in that 
tate of society which is most favorable to the stern 
wie manly virtues of self-denial, temperance, charity, 
atient exertion, and elevated 


ing blessed his country with such a benefactor, to serve | life, for his ambition was to do good, and he faithfully 
accomplished his object, by fulfilling all the dutics of 


a good Christian. 


hypocrisy, and whose political vie ws are not casily pen- | tic 
| erated when supported by the fascinating powers ot | too, as an example for all public servants—to imitate, 
; oratory, and aided by a specious address. It is lamen- 
table to reflect how easily the more unwary and incon- | 
siderate part of mankind can be duped by the wily | 
lious conduct of those men who are falsely | 


vontempt of luxury, P 4 hese 7 of talents and moral worth. He had no prejudices, no | steady and undeviating step the path of virtue. Just i. 
contempt: b py proportion to its private morals animosities against any pcople—his elevated soul! in all his dealings, and mild in his deportment, the t 
invariably J Author of Waverly. spurned adulation, and he cautiously avoided all ex- Savage of the forest lost the natural ferocity of his ey 
sessions th ig i > dienitv of his charae- | character when he approachec is bene : 4 
To give a just and correct definition of the word | Presstons that dignity r 1 this bene volent man, 
‘i Patriotism requires a more ample scope of ideas than ter, In giving ‘ ie slightest offence to the feelings o ame ic word of illiam Penn was more binding with Y 
laneuace: aceording | human being. Such IT am convinced, was the true | him than would be the treaties or the oaths of all the 
are usually conveyed in common language; according |“ 
io i; i eptation of the term, love of country is | character of our Washington; the reeollection of whose | ministers and monarchs of Europe. No angry or un- 4 
isuplied, and is but too frequently attached to men | good qualities ts associated with the ry | ruly pa tind, No-untoward cir- 
3 . en, Fe the eleak of | American, and who must feel grateful to God for hav- | cumstances diverted him from the even tenor of hi | 
© whose moral turpitude is concealed under the cloak of | ’ sr of his i 


if possible, his many virtues. Statesmen, as well as 


Glorious and praiseworthy 


was the lot of Penn. r 


Truly great; for no man pos- 
sessed more command of his leclings—eapable of sub- 
| duing his passions, kind, charitable and forgiving, — 
| How widely diferent is the man, who, infleenced by a 
feeling of cnvy and sinister view s, secks to advance his 


military heroes, have many difficulties to encounter:— | 
often subject to the abuse of disappointed office-seekers, 
aud exposed to be assuiled by the slanderous tongues of | 
the fractious, their fcelings are put to severe trials: but, 
; to use the words of the poet, 


and insit 
styled Patriots, and whose views are directed to their 


; own personal aggrandisement, rather than to promote 
the welfare of their country. 
lar forms of Government, the people have need of all 


“Vir virtute preditus nihil extimescit.” j consequence by the acquisition of power and an ill 
gotten fume;—with a heart untempered by good feel- 


| Ings, he yields himself up to the natural bent of bis 


Under the more popu- 


There can be no trve patriotism without virtue; the 


the good sense and prudence they can summon to guard | most eminent men of ancient or modern times, have 


them against the intrigues of designing and erafty dem- 
azogues. ‘The sacred name of Patriot is unfortunate- 


iy often perverted and applied to the most abandoned 


and profligate characters. It is only among the most 


virtuous and truly honorable men that we can expect | 


sacrifices of fortune and personal case, when called up- 
on in times of danger and emergency, to serve their 
country. We must not look for perfection in human 
nature, and ought to be well satisfied to meet with such 
virtues as constitute true patriotism, and qualify men 
to fill the more useful and clevated stations in society. 


Merit is the only solid basis on which a man should | 


rest his claim to the good opinion aud confidence of his 


fellow citizens. We may as well attempt to lean on 


a broken reed as trust to men devoid of honor or hone | 


esty. 
perity is a steady perseverance on the part of the peo- 


The surest plede for a nation’s safety and pros- 


ple in the faithful observance and practice of religious 
aud moral duties; without these, their political rights 
will be soon neglected and abandoned. ‘The virtue of 


the people is their best protection against foreign and | 


domestic aggression, [tis in that their strength con- 


sists, and by which they are enabled to act for the pres- | 


ervation of their freedom, and to select men of integ- 
rity to represent them in the councils of the Nation. 
‘The mind of a brave and honorable man, when inspir- 
ed by a pure feeling of patriotism, is keenly impress- 
ed with the solemn and responsible duty he owes to 
his country, of devoting his services for her safety and 
happiness, and of acting with rigid impartiality to 
promote the interests of all classes of the community. 
A man feels a conscious gratification in performing 
good deeds, which to him are of infinitely more value 
than the most costly gifts, or the gaudy decorations 
and the most splendid titles a monarch can bestow. 


There is an innate principle of action in the mind of a 


good man which, when influenced by religion and a 
spirit of benevolence, sheds a lustre on his career. It 


is not by loud sounding deelamations, empty profes- 
sions, smooth words, insinfiating manners, or an af- 
fectation of humility, that we are to judge of the prin- 
ciples of men, but by a practical application of bemey- 
olent feelings to the cause of truth and justice; such as 
will undergo the test of time, and bear the strictest 
serutiny—in this consists true greatness, and we can- 
not better elucidate the subject than by constantly bear- 
ing in mind the virtues of the illustrious Washington! 
—A man “sans peur et sans reproche.” From the 
early dawn of his life, the mind of this beloved Patriot 
developed those beneficent principles which governed 
all his actions, and which were solely directed for the 
security of the freedom and happiness of his country. 
No measures were adopted by him without the most 
dispassionate deliberation; prudence was his guide, 
and whenever firmness and decision were requisite, 
he never omitted to exercise them judiciously and ad- 
vantageously for the public weal. {mu the field of bat- 
tlc he was the “‘bravestof the brave.”” In the cabinet 
be has never been surpassed for wisdom. In private 
life always amiable, charitable and just. In the dis- 
ebarge of his official dutics as chief magistrate of the 


| 
| 


evinced, by their conduct, the truth of this remark.— 
! Greece had her Epaminondas, Rome her Cincinnatus. 


France hér Sully. And England her Hampden, Sid- 


| 
| 
ney and Chatham. Such virtues as they possessed, | 
will ever continue to be venerated by future ages. ‘The | 
cliaracter of Chatham displayed to an admiring world | 
His mind was 
stored with treasures which fall to the lot of few 
‘statesmen; his nobility was from the purest source, 


va patriot of the most exalted nature, 


land far exceeded all the wealth and honor his king 
could bestow—his was the nobility of virtue! before 
which the minions of Royelity crouch; Chatham was | 


‘the zealous champion of his country’s rights—an enemy | 
‘to tyrrany, anda friend to the oppressed.—In the lan- | 
| guage of Junius: ‘*Reeorded honors shall gather round 
Itis a solid fa- 
The 
memory of this friend to freedom can never be ex- 
‘tinet—it will be commensurate with the existence of | 
The 


Romans were never unmind{ul of the rewards which 


his monument, and thicken over him. 
bric, and will support the luuwels that adorn i 


the world, and future generations will revive it. 


| were due to Patriotism, and although vice held on too 
many occasions a triumphant sway over the destinies 
‘of Rome, yet, amidst the many Revolutions which 


that city experienced, amidst the predominance of 
vice, under such monsters as a Sylla, a Nero, or a Ca- 
ligula, heroes were not wanting to rescue the people 
from cruelty and oppression, and as detestable as were 
their vices, yet the great deeds displayed by their nu- 
merous Patriots, elcarly evinced by what honorable 
motives they were actuated; and it is said of Mareell- 
us, that he erected two temples, one to Virtue, and 
| the other to Honor, and they were so constructed, that, 
, to behold the temple of Honor, it became necessary 
| to pass through that of Virtue. In spite of all the 
hard and dire vicissitudes of fortune which Rome un- 


| 
| 
| derwent, and the crimes by which her character was 
| so often tarnished, yet her people never ceased to idol- 
ize the virtues, and to do justice to the memory of 
their real Patriots. In all countries, and thro’ every 
age, there has been a perpetual struggle between vir- 
tue and vice for the ascendancy, and whenever it has 
been the lot of a nation to be cursed by the thraldom 
of faction, and infatuation, and the depravity of the 
people has prevailed, virtue is then forsaken to make 
way for the fell dominion of such tigers as Robespierre 
and Marat, each of whom was dignified by their 
blood-thirsty partisans with the honorable title of Pa- 
‘trios Many persons, both in Europe and America, 
| have placed an improper construction on this word,and 
have been misled by the idea that it should be exclu- 
sively applied to military men, or those who have 
fought the battles of their country; but this is a mis- 
take into which only the most uninformed can fall.— 
We have had in the United States, great examples 
of patriotism among men whose religious precepts 
forbid the use of arms, and whose peaceful habits and 
good principles more justly entitled them to be called 
Philanthropists, than that of any other sect; at the 
head of these was William Penn, the founder of the 
society of Frieads; the world cannot boust of a better, 


ambition, and a prey to the most malignant passions. 
Deprived of prudence or common sense, he ean only 
be compzred toavesscl ona tempestuous ocean, with- 
outa pilot, and in constant danger of a shipwreek.— 
O, Virtue! How very few on this terrestial sphere are 
so happy as to be classed with thy votaries, and worthy 
of reposing under the benign safeguard of thy foster- 
ing arm, and to reap the blessings distributed by thy 
bounteous hand. How few indeed there are, who mer- 
it the special protection of a merciiul Providenee!— 
“Virtue alone is real happiness; and he is wisest and 
most happy, who cheerfully fills up the plree which 
the great Director of the Universe has allotted him: 
Yes, Godlike virtue! thou alone canst give us bliss;— 
Thou alone canst strew flowers inthe stormy paths of 
adversity, and gild with cheering beams the darke st, 
gloomiest hours of our lives. 

The ‘amor patri«” which warms and animates the 
breast of man, should inspire him witha magnaninmity, 
to risk, in times of impending danger, both life and 
fortune in the cause of his country, aud induee him to 
guard against the political storm which threatens to 
involve her in darkness and ruin. 


It should make 
him undaunted as the lion in battle, but meck as a 


lamb in peace; humanity is inseparable from true pa- 
triotism. A real patriot will never insult a fallen foe, 
butrender “honor to whom honor is due; he knows 
how to pity the woes of the poor, to relieve the widow 
and orphaa, and protect the captive; and he who ean 
act in this manner with fidelity, discharges the duties 
of a good christian, and completes the measure of hig 
country’s glory, CiVIS. 


* Translated from the German of ‘‘ersner. 
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Earth, with its bright and glorious things, 
Ishastening to decay— 

And Time, with swift and noiscless wings, 
Holds on his wasting way; 

Fach seene of Earth shall fade—but love 

Reveals a better world above. 


Mid the dark storms that round us rave, 
On Life’s eventful sea, 

Religion, o’er the troubled wave,! 
Beams from Eternity. 

And kindles an undying flame, 

That Earth’s wild tempest cannot tame. 


There isa land where pleasure springs, 
Unchilled by grief and 

There Beauty blooms—and stings 
Know not to enter there: 

Earth! its frail flowers shail fade—but Jove 

Reveals a better world above. 


— 
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so, in writing tc Olympius, he thus expressed lent, ambitious, 


HYPATIA. 

Hivearia was the daughter of Theon, who, 
distinguished for his astronomical knowledge, 
presided over the celebrated academy of Al- 
exandria, in Egypt, towards the latter end of 
the fourth century. Hypatia, who early 
manifested extraordinary capacity and acute- 
ness of mind, was educated by her father in 
all the learning of the times, and initiated in- 
tothe abstruse sciences; while, to a profound 
erndition, she adced all the graces, charms, 
and accomplishments of her sex. Her en- 
dowments, and progress in every branch of 
iearning and knowledge, is established by the 
concurrent testimeny of a crowd of contempo- 
rary writers, both civil and ecclesiastical, by 
whom she is said to have surpassed her fath- 
er im astronomical skill, and to have excelled 
in general learning, the philosophers of her 
time. Synesius, Socrates, Philestorgius, Da- 
mascius, Nicephorus, Gregoras, Callistus, 
Photius, Suidas, and Hesychias, have, with 
others, spoken of the extraordinary learning 
and genius of Hypatia. By Socrates, an ec- 
clesiastical historian, and, consequently, an 
unsuspecting witness, she is expressly said to 
have outstripped in learning, all the philoso- 
phets of her age, ‘‘and those of every other 
ave.”’ This testimony is corroborated by Ni- 
cephorus, also an ecclesiastical writer. By 
Philostorgius it is likewise affirmed, that she 
surpassed her father in astronomical knowl- 
edge. Suidas also mentions, with high corm- 
mendation, two books written by her—one on 
the astronomical canon of Diophantus; the 
other on the coni of Appollonius. By him it 
is likewise averred, that she not only excell- 
ed her father in astronomy, but that she like- 
wise understood all the other parts of philos- 
ophy. Her illustrious qualities, and singular 
talents, recommend her, on the death of her 
father, as his successor in the Platonic or Al- 
exandrian school, in which a woman filled, 
with honor, the chair that had been occupied 
by Hamonius, Hierocles, and the most emi- 
nent scholars of the age; and this at a period 
when Alexandria and other parts of the Ro- 


man empire abounded with learned men. $In | 
this situation,” says Socrates, ‘*she explain- | 


ed to her hearers, the several sciences com- 
prehended under the general name of phil- 


osophy; while disciples from all parts flocked | 


to hear her lectures.” It is said by Suidas 
that she explained and illustrated to her audi- 
tors with equal perspicuity and precision, the 
various tenets of every philosophical sect: 
each of which, he adds, had previously been 


considered as a sufficient province to exercise | 


the diligence of any one man consummate in 
‘etters. ‘Che numerous disciples of Hypatia, 
who was emphatically termed the philosopher 
—were united to each other, and to their fair 
preceptress, in the strictest bonds of friend- 
ship: they styled themselves companions or 
fellows, as was customary at Athens, and oth- 
er seminaries of learning. 

Among them may be mentioned Synesius, a 
native of Cyrene, in Africa, on the borders 
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himself: “I suppose these letters will be de- 
livered by Peter, which he will receive from 
that sacredhand. Isentthem from Pantapo- 
lis, to our common instructress, and she will 
entrustthem with whom shethinks fit, which 
Iam sure, will be to one that is well known 
to her.” In a letter addressed to Hypatia,he 
desires her to direct ahydroscopfie, such as he 
directs, to be made and purchased for him.— 
A celebrated silver astrolable, presented by 
him to Peonius, a man excelling beth in phil- 
osophy and arms, he declares to have been 
perfected by the direction of Hypatia. He 
also, in a long epistle, sent to his preceptress 
with two books, informs her of his reason of 
having written them. The one was a 
mystical treatise on dreams; the other an in- 
genious apology for learning: on the latter he 
entreats her judgment, being resolved not to 
publish it but with her approbation. He 
likewise tells her that she is the first among 
the Greeks, or rather the heathens,to whom 
he has communicated these productions. — 
complete,”’ says he, ‘‘the sacred number 
three, 1 shall add to these an account of the 
astrolable presented to Peonius.” ‘To the 
respect and gratitude of her disciples, and to 
the praise of learning and talents, Hypatia 
added the esteem of the public: the purity 
of her manners, and the dignified propriety 
of her conduct, commanded general rever- 
ence and regard. 

She was consulted by the magistrates in all 
cases of difficulty and importance, and her 
decisions were uniformly observed. She fre- 
quented the societies of men, and lived in the 
midst of their schools and assemblies, with 
an unblemished reputation. The lustre of 
her talents and attainments was softened by 
the unassuming simplicity of her manners:— 
and the fascinations of her personal attrac- 
tions chastened by the purity of her conduct. 
Modest, but not timid; firm without arro- 
gance or hardness, she received, unembar- 
rassed, the honors and distinctions paid to her 
singular endowments. She was visited, admi- 
red and caressed, by the governors, the no- 
bles, and magistrates, and by the learned, the 
ingenious, and the curious. Her extraordina- 
ry attainments, amiable qualities, and person- 
al beauty, procured her the addresses of the 
i most eminent men of her age, who sought her 
in marriage; by some it is said, that she be- 
came the wife of the philosopher Isidorus, but 
ithe truth of this report appears uncertain; it 
is affirmed by Suidas that she died unmarried. 
| The austerity of her disciples, suppressed in 
| their birth, those emotionsto which her beau- 
|ty®ave rise, and preserved her from the in- 
/sinuations of passion. A true professor of 
‘the Platonic school held wisdom and virtue 
only to be beautiful, and the conquest of the 
passions the only meritorious fortitude; that 
corporeal symmetry and loveliness, were buta 
faint transcript of the divine charm of men- 
tal excellence, was their favorite principle.- 
By the remaants of her precepts, and the se- 


and intolerant temper, and 
| had, by his usurpations on the civil authority 
—and prying scrutiny in the actions of the 
governor, incurred his suspicion and dislike, 
A sedition had been excited against Orestes 
by Hierax, a pedagogue, or schoolmaster,and 
‘implicit disciple and partizan of Cyril, by 
_whom he was encouraged and protected. Hie- 
rax afterwards appearing at the theatre,when 
|the governor was present, the Jews accused 
him as a disturber of the public peace, and a 
sower of mischief. Cyril, in revenge, ban- 
‘ished the Jews from the city, where, from 
| the time of Alexander, they had, to the great 
‘advantage of the state, lived undisturbed in 
/opulence and prosperity. Orestes, incensed 
vat the temerity of Cyril, and at the injury 
_which the city was likely to sustain, laid the 
affair before the emperor. Cyril, conscious 
'oi the unpopularity of his conduct, the citi- 
zens taking part with the governor, began to 
‘be alarmed, and made overtures towards a 
, compromise and reconciliation. Orestes,aware 
/of his character, received his advances with 
coldness; the enmity became more and more 
| inveterate, and, in its consequences, prepared 
| the way for a fatal catastrophe, of which Hy- 
| patia was the destined victim. Certain monks, 
residing in the Nitrian mountains, among 
which they possessed numerous monasteries, 
| flocked to the city, where, encountering the 
| governor in his chariot, they riveled and abu- 
sed him, using in their rage, among other ep- 
| ithets of reproach, those of sacrificer and hea- 
then. Orestes, not dout ting to whose agency 
; he was indebted for this public outrage, cried 
‘out that he was a christian, and had been 
‘baptised by Atticus, at Constantinople. Re- 
'gardless of this attestation, the monks con- 
, tinued to insult hin, while Ammonius, one of 
'the most furious, hurled at him a stone, which, 
wounding him on the head, covered him with 
‘blood. ‘The guards, with a few exceptions, 
terrified at this violence, deserted their mas- 
ter, lest they should share his fate, and con- 
'cealed themselves in the crowd. The citi- 
zens of Alexandria, with more loyalty and 
‘courage, rose in defence of their governor, 
and having seized Ammonius, put his com- 
/panions to flight. The ringleader being drag- 
ged before Orestes, was, in conformity to the 
laws, sentenced to expire onthe rack. The 
party of the governor, and that of the patri- 
arch laid before the emperor on this occasion, 
their several complaints; while the latter, 
having received the body of Ammonius, de- 
| posited it in one of the churches, with a pan- 
/egyric on his courage, and sufferings in the 
‘cause of truth; and, changing his name to 
'Thaumasius, he ordered him. to be consider- 
‘edasamartyr. The more moderate among 
‘the Christians, convinced that Ammonius had 
but suffered his deserts, justly disapproved 
‘of the zeal of their patriarch, who, Orestes 
|having escaped his vengeance, still thirsted 
for a victim. ‘The favor of Hypatia with 
‘the governor, who took a pleasu e in testify- 
jing his respect for her talents, rendered her 


| 


verity of her behaviour, the fair acadamician | obnoxious to the rage and bigotry of his ene- 
silenced the presumptuous wishes of those | mies, who accused her of obstructing an ac- 
among her scholars, who had not yet become | modation between the civil and ecclesiastical 
sublime doctrine | powers. A conspiracy, headed by Peter, a 
Alexandrian school, where he made a rapid /adepts in the sublime doctrines of the founder 
progress in every branch of learning and phil- | of their sect. | lecturer, and ealot, was th 
osophy “he great talents and universal; While Hypatia thus flourished the bright- | formed against her. Lay ing In wait for her, 
knowledge of Synesius, were celebrated by | est ornament of the SC hools, Orestes, under! they seized her on returning ft n a visit, 
ite P hi articular - Nice- the emperor Theodosius, governed Alexan- | aragged her from her chair, and, having hur- 
the writers of his age, particularly by Nice-| the empero § 
yhorus, Gregorus, patriarch of Constantino- | dria, of which Cyril was bishop or patriarch. | ried her toa church called Cesar’s, barba- 
on by Suidas Protius, and others Orestes, whom his rank and education had |rously stripped her, and murdered her with 
Synesius afterwards consecrated bishop of | qualified tajudge of the admirable qualities | tiles; when, tearing her body to pieces, they 
Pr lemais bore on various occasions, a grate- | of Hypatia, treated her with distinguished | consumed it to ashesin a place called Cinaron. 
ful testimouy to the learning and virtues of | respect and attention; visiting her frequently, | This violation of the laws of humanity . and 
r ea “Salute,” says he in a letter to| and delighting in her conversation. Cyril, | horrible mockery of religion, was committed 
] ie ; ther Euoptius ‘the most honored and who cherished against Orestes an inveterate , during the time of a solemn fast, end is attes- 
Pr ; most beloved of God, the philosopher, | hatred and jealousy, observed this intercourse | ted by Socrates, Nicephorus, Suidas, Damas- 
ve that happy fellowship which enjoys the} with a malignant eye: he had been elevated | cius, and Hesychius, who add, that Cyril, a 
i ssit ot eae divine voice.’ In another|to the patriarchal throne by sedition and tu- | pretender to letters, and emulous of fame, 
speaks of Egyptus, sucked! mult, in opposition to Timothy, an archdea- | was jealous of the talents and reputation of 
letter 1@ Speak ¢ 
in the seeds of wisdom from Hypatia.”” Al- 


of Egypt, to which having travelled, as to) 
the fountain head of science, he enrolled him- | 
self among the disciples of Hypatia, in the | 


‘con of but little reputation: was of aturbu-! Hypatia, whose destruction he tad solemuly 
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i lk rerfowmedy aad they, The famii > Marshalls are all remarkable watt- 
fe of Isidorus, by Photius, Penns, to see the walk propefi” th The family of the Mar . 
jarch, passing by | also were there, on horseback. ‘The course.of the}ers. ‘They still reside in Bucks county, and are vm 
losopher, and | walkers, contrary to all previous agreement, was ordéf® | respected for their many amiable qualities. 


inary “S r= | ue north—so that let them stop where they | — — 


D. L. of Summit Ridge, is ree’d, with the enclosure. 


In the li 


avowed. 
it is related, that the patr 


the residence of the female phi 


bservin a ‘ ; “the i ;? yorite 
ae — thronged her doors, some appear- | would, an immense tract of the Indians’ favorite land | 


to be entering, and others coming from | would be reached, which the Penns, had they acted | 
he house inquired into the cause of this | honestly, never could have secured, except by another e fecl greatly obliged to him in every respect. 

r es d and was informec in reply, that this | purchase. The five antagonists of Marshall were B. F. .J who “hails from West Machias,” is at 
arab h habitation of the philosop sical Hy- | equipped in various ways. Marshall himself wore thin, pand, with jingle of two kinds enclosed. We should 
as - whom the people flocked to testify | and very flexible moceasons, and carried a few light’ je glad of an opportuniiy to express, in person, owe 
wy The priest, seized with a piscuit With him. Just as the sun rose, the whole six | deep sense of his many kindnesses. Our devil bas 


ing 


their respect. 


pan 


from that moment meditated her destruction. | sheriff the word to start. They went off at a quick | 


"The empe 


ereat concern, and threatened the assassins 


with the just recompense of their crime; but, | 


at the entreaties of his friends, whom Edesi- 
a 


us had corrupted, dt 
to escape; by which means it is added, he 
drew vengeance on himself and his family.— 
The murder of Hypatia, whose name poster- 


‘tv has consecrated, was perpetrated on the 


fourth year of the episcopate of Cyril, (Hon- | 


orius being the tenth, and Theodosius the 
sixth time, consuls,) during Lent, in the 
month of March, inthe year 415. 


Pa. will act as Agent for the Ariel. Subseribers are 
requested to pay their subscriptions to no other person 


in Pittsburg. 


Our friend Civis is in error when he says that Wil- 
liam Penn was the founder of the Socicty of Friends. 
He was conspicuous among its early members, while 
George Fox was the founder. 


Mr. Wm. Burnel, of Rochester, N. Y. has received 
five numbers of the Ariel. He returned them to us 
last week, without paying the postage, and abstracting 
all the plates. ‘There is a degree of indecency in such 
eonduet, which, whenever it occurs again, we are de- 
termined to expose. 


MOSES MARSHALL. 


ror, when informed of the tragical | 
fate of this incomparable woman, manifested | 


yas induced to suffer them | followed, attended only by the sheriffon horseback,and | 


| sed in boats, except the Lehigh. 


| 
/ed, and, complaining that they ran, went off before 


pace, followed for a short distance by the crowd, which at wall, 


gradually beeame thinned, until they reached the Dur- | 
ham Furnace. Here the beaten road terminated. A | 
blazed path, however, had been marked for them 
through the woods, for fifty miles, which they now 


g of envy too poignant to be econcealed, leaning one hand on the tree, received from the eomplied with his request. 


_charaeter for publication. 
| Ariel to put it in print. 


W. A. D. trom Charlotteville is before us—eontents 
Such triends are friends indeed. 

The article entitled Murder, is of too murderous a 
It would be death to the 


Yorick isagain with us—and Jetora also—we shak« 


a few Indians, who, although dissatisfied from the first, | hands with him most heartily, and our best bow to the 


accompanied the walkers to see the walk fairly made. 


| lady. 


Why are productions of female pens so seavee 


The rough, stony ground, encumbered with brush- | in our columns? 


wood, and rendered tedious by a constant succession of | 
mountains, soon wearied out the three Indians. None | sold his child, a fine girl about 8 years of age, 
to a party of gipsies for three guineas, and his 
wife bought a new cloak and bonnet with the 
money. 
committed for trial, 


of the numerous streams on the road were to be cros- 


‘forded: neither were the walkers permitted to run and | 
~ ‘jump over a creek. They might go first to the edge | 
jand make an observation, and then return aud jump 


it. They proceeded so fast, that the Indians murmur- | 4 ‘ ° 
/ach tires of every thing but bread and water. 


Twelve hours were 
| allotted for the first day’s walk, and six for the second. 


‘night, threatening vengeance. 


| Towards the middle of the afternoon, just as they were 


| rising a hill, afier crossing the Lehigh, then nearly fif- 
ity miles from the starting point, the fourth walker 
| staggered and fell. The other two passed on. When 


| they passed the end of the blazed road, beyond which 


{no one supposed they would be able to go, the sheriff 


| put into Marshall’s hands a pocket compass, with or- 
| ders to steer due north. 


At nightfall they raised a tent and prepared a supper. 
Marshall kept himself upon his fect all night, moving 
, about, to preventhis limbs becoming stiff. Yeates, on 
| the contrary, lay down and slept soundly: so that when 
‘he woke inthe morning, he was unable to stir; and at 


The death of this venerable old man, at the age of | sunrise, Marshall and the sheriff went on alone. As 


sighty-six, occurred about two weks ago, in Solebury 
wwnship, Bucks county, Pa. We notice it for the 
purpose of relating some interesting tacts, connected 
with the early history of this state, not generally known. 

Moses Marshall was the son of Edward Marshall, 
who, in 1738, performed what is generally known as 
the Great Indian Walk, Vhave heard the son relate, 
within the last two years, many particulars of that un- 
Just proceeding. The two sons of William Penn be- 
ing lett proprietors of Pennsylvania at the death of their 
father; and perceiving that the population of the state 
was rapidly increasing, became anxious to purchase 


from the Tudians all the best land within fifty miles of 


Philadelphia, for the accommodation of setters. The 
Crown had previously granted the whole state to their 
father, whose policy it was to acquire possession by 
purchase, and not by force. Accordingly, siezing up- 
on an old right to as much ground as a man could walk 
over ina day anda half, which their father had pur- 
ehased from the Indians; in the year 1738, they issu- 
el a notice, offering five pounds in money and five 


} hundred aeres of land any where within the tract walk- 


ed over, to the man who should walk over the most 
ground in a day anda half. The walk, aecording to 
the original agreement with the Indians, was to be 
made up the Delaware, starting from Taylor’s Ferry, 
about five miles above Trenton, following the windings 
of the river, whieh runs north easterly. Instead of ful- 
filling their part of their father’s agreement, a line 


was rifh to a point ten miles distance from the river, 


near Wrightstown Meeting House, where a large 
chesnut tree was fixed as the starting point. On the 
appointed day, six candidates offered themselves— 
three Indians and three whites—among the latter was 
Edward Marshall, [heard his son say that he saw 


_ twelve o’clock approached, when the day and a half 
/would expire, Marshall quickened up his pace; sud- 

denly the sheriff bid him stop—the time was out—he 

| did so, but threw himself forwards on his face, reached 

out his hands, and could just grasp a sapling a few 

steps ahead of him, which they marked as the stopping 
j place. Marshall, in those eighteen hours, had actual- 
ily walked 110 miles, over the worst roads in the coun- 

| try, and in the hottest season of the year. 


For this painful undertaking he never received a far- 
{thing. The Penns, in the same unrighteous spirit that 
induced them to defraud the Iflians, successfully re- 
fused to award to Marshall any of the promised com- 
| pensation. He was summoned to Philadelphia, was 
{there sworn, and all the facts relating to the walk in 
| his knowledge, written down and sent to England, and 
_ himself cautioned to say as little about it as possible. 
This unjust transaction was the cause of a bloody 
| Indian war, during which many families upon the front- 


They were all to be | 


iers were butchered; and it was with great difficulty | 


that the business was at last peaceably arranged 


on the hills above the Lehigh. Here the Indians, hav- 
ing previously threatened his life, attacked him. His 


wards recovered, his wife murdered, though within a 
month of her time, and a son, grown up, tomahawked 
in the woods near the house. 
| ted to me the particulars of this terrific scene. He 


i eseaped by hiding under a beneh on which were sever- 
| 
al bee-hives, and upon which the savages threw their. 


match coats, as they went to scalp his mother. This 
The family 
then moved off, but in a few years returned to the same 
place. 


happened nearly ten years after the walk. 


| 


ward Marshall soon after the peace moved his family up 


' daughter was shot through the breast, though she after- | 


Moses himself has re!a- | 


The Indians, whose revenge seemed unappcas- , 


A manin Latham, (Eng. ) a short time since, 


The unteeling wretch now stands 
OuR REAL WANTS ARE FEW.—The stom- 
MopERATE your DESIRES—Take away 


your expensive follies, and you will have ht- 
tle occasion to complain of hard times. 


“O NEVER FALL IN LOVE.” 
Sung by Miss Clara Fisher, with the most unbounded 
‘applause, at the Park Theatre, in the musical taree 
of the Invineibles. Composed by Alexander Lee, 
New York, published by E. M. Murden, at his Cir- 
culating Library, No. 4, Chambers street. 


Fall not in love, dear girls, beware, 
Oh, never fall in love; 
Better lead apes—you know where, 
Than ever tall in love. 
For men, their ends to gain, 
Are cruel when most kind; 
Their tears are false as rain, 
Their vows are only wind; 
And if you say them no, 
They swear their hearts are broke; 
Yet when half dead with woe, 
How ni¢e and plump they look. 
Fall notin love, dear girls beware, 
Oh, never fall in love; 
Better lead apes—you know where, 
Than ever tall in love. 


Fall not in Love, dear girls, beware, 
Oh, never fall in love; 
Better lead apes—you know where, 
Than ever fall in love. 
For it a rake you wed, 
For better or for worse, 
When honey-moons are fled, 
Ob how he'll squeeze your purse; 
And it you seold at night, 
Quite easy, by the by, 
Your husband, grown polite, 
Yawns most melodivusly. 
Fall not in love, dear girls, beware, 
Oh, never fall in love: 
Better lead apes—you know where, 
Than ever tall in love. 
LIN ESeeeny HENRY 
Bliss is so brief and fragile, it departs 
Ere pride and pomp ean to its level bow: 
Beloved! happiness, like ours, cold hearts 
And proud unbounding spirits never know. 
Life’s dearest joys, like sweetest scented flow ’rs. 
Blow best in lowly places; there they group 
In safety; there they eourt the smiling hours, 
And they who wish togather them 1muust stoop 


Music, when sott vaices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken, 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead? 


them start. An immense concourse of people had col- | able but by the butehery of the whole family, attacked 
leeted, and crowds of Indians. Timothy Smith, then them a second time, and, after killing another son, 


nee of Bucks county, attended on the part of the | again drove them off. 


Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
SMELLY, 


Love itself shall slumber on. 
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On the plains of Stillwater, N. Y. lived a 
revolutionary veteran and his little family—a 
wife and an only son, asprightly lad of six- 
teen. A small plot of ground amply served 
their limited wants; and a ‘little all’ it was 
—for, sheltered by a ‘snug little cot,’ from 
wintry storms and summer’s heat, fed by 
healthful industry, they passed along the vale 
of life in simple, ‘sweet content.’ 
with an honest, grateful pride, did the old 
man behold his country rapidly rising in na= 
tional piety and physical splendor, to a peer- 
iess rank among the kingdoms of the earth; 
and here he could have spent the few remain- 
ing days left for him, had not the death of his 
wife, andthe future welfare of his son, open- 
ed a new and wide field of exertion. He 
knew that his much loved son was soon to be 
left inthis mercenary world, without an earth- 
ly guardian and support, and he felt the im- 
perious call of duty to sce him settled in life, 
if possible, ere he should be ’gathered to his 
fathers. 

One planalone seemed probable to succeed 
—which was to avail himself of a hitherto ne- 
glected military land title. ‘his title cover- 
eda large tract somewhere in the eastern 
part of Kentucky: but, from the alteration of 
names, he was unable to tell the precise situ- 
ation. He, however, resolved to search for 
it, at all hazards, and accordingly sold his tri- 
fling estate, settled his debts, and set forward 
on foot, with all the firmness of one inured 
to toil and hardships from infancy. 

For one moment we will paint to ourselves 
the lovely landscape, with its skirted forests— 
its gurgling rill—its lowing cow and bleating 
sheep—yonder hill, and, at its foot, the cir- 
cumscribed cottage, the home of the old pa- 
triot, and near it the grave of his wife; then 
behold the father, son, and faithful dog bid- 
ding the whole a silent, lasting farewell! 

The father was leaving the field of his glo- 


ry, and the remains of his partner; in these. 


two were associated the recollections of his 
dearest sublunary joys—the virtues and affec- 
tions of his departed wife, and the first radi- 
ations from the sun of American liberty. 
Whatever excitement shook him internally, 
his features wore the aspect of firm, high re- 
solve. Not so the son; in that grove, and by 


that babbling rill, he and his dog had gam- | 


bolled away many a vernal holiday. In that 
dear native hut, oit had he beguiled a long 
winter’s evefiing, by listening to his father’s 


legends of the old war, or conned over and | 


over his prayers, from the mouth of his saint- 
ed mother; he was now to leave them forey- 
er. His ingenuous soul withered at 
thought. 
sorrows sprung—becyond it, all was vacuity.- 


The fountain of youthful hope and buoyance 
was never closed, and tears flowed in their | 


native exuberance as he turned and left the 
cottage of Stillwater Plains. 
They bent their way to the nearest branch 


ran open boat, pennyless, and with a small 
store of eatables. One stormy evening in the 
month ef November they tied their canoe to 


a tree, and made their way to the nearest | 


dwelling, which proved to be that of anun- 
feeling planter. He turned a deaf ear to the 
claims of patriotic age, and shut the door upon 
our shelterless wanderers! 
came the veteran who had scoured the forest 
of °76, and but for his son, he would have 
sunk under the weight of his misfortunes. 


‘They passed the night in one of the plant- | 
er’s barns, hungry, wet, cold, on a bed of | 
of day our travellers set | 
forward to the next village, and ebtained a 


straw! At dawn 
breakfast. "hey found themselves in Ken- 
tucky, on one of those extensive alluvian bot- 
toms, peculiar to the great western rivers of 
North America. 


Here, | 


the | 
From this circle all his joys and | 


; With as much surprise, 
| 

| 


; | good novel by somebody besides Wa 
of the Alleghany, on which they embarked | 


ithe sepulchres of Egypt. 
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faking mio uae to a lawyer, the old gen- 
tleman found to his astonishment that it was 
a wealthy plantation; and what must have 
been his feclings, on finding it occupied by 
| the very same brutish nabob, who, the prece- 
| ding evening, drove him and his suffering 
child from his door! 
The wretch in his turn was forced to beg, 
for he had not enough left to pay the rent 
| which had been amassing for twenty years;— 
/yet with more effect, for he was allowed to 
| spend the remainder of his miserable days on 
/a remote corner of the plantation. His life 
| had been a series of crueltv and knavery, and 
his last crowning act was followed by the tem- 
, poral beginning of an eternal retribution, 


NEWSPAPERS.—The rapid increase of that 
species of literature called newspapers, those 
salmagundies of politics and small talk, those 

|cyclopaxdias of arts and accidents, the mana- 
igersof which serve up a record of the over- 
turning of a carriage or of a kingdom with 
equal indifference, it is truly astomshing and 
almost incredible—especially as it respects 
the United States. In Great Britain, the gov- 
erament contrives to obtain an immense rev- 
enue from the sale of these echoes of the 
times; and our own government derives 
through the channel of the post office, doubt- 
less a very considerable sum per annum out of 
the labor of periodical publishers. —With 
many it has been a matter of marvel, how so 
monstrous a number of these sheets, which 
some writer has termed anonymi anonymo- 
rum, could possibly be supported, or even tol- 
erated, among a people yet so young in liter- 
ature and the arts. It may be that this very 
consideration, of inexperience, and, haply, ig- 
norance, may operate somewhat towards their 
maintenance; but thenthere is a plea for their 
utility, even beyond that which may be infer- 
red from the wants or necessities of the peo- 
ple. Many classes besides printers and read- 
‘ers, have a strong interest, immediately or 
remotely, in the encouragement of newspa- 
pers—the rag-merchants and paper-manufac- 
iturers, the type-casters, and the ink-makers, 
constitute by no means the cnly individuals 
besides publishers and perusers, who feel 
themselves concerned in the affair. Besides 
those, there are politicians, partizans, office- 
seekers, awful-accident mongers, untuned po- 
ets, news-gatherers, speech-coiners, report- 
ers, translators and lampooners, cu mudtis 
aliis, who derive their bodily sustenance or 
‘mental delight from this direct mode of talk- 
ing with the whole world at once. 

But a few score yearshave been noted upon 
the scale of time, since there were only here 
‘and there, scattered over the earth’s broad 
| surface, a very small number of these ** mere 
|abstracts and bricf chronicles.” ‘Then they 
yegarded as downright prodigies, and 
held in as much veneration, or looked upon 
as we are now wont 
to bestow upon a straggling comet, or a 
tcr Scott. 
ven now, we turn to some of these original 


; specimens of printed gossip, as we should to 


ithe black-letter volumes of the age of Faust, 
}and scan their contents with all the antiqua- 
rian zeal which we should spend upon a man- 
uscript from Herculaneum, or a mummy from 
The very adver- 
jtisements, which in the first instance car- 


Ingratitude over- {ried with them some spice of local interest, 


| but of a character too evanescent to live long- 
‘er thana day, ora week, ora month, after 


slumbering inwblivion for ages, awake into & 


new sort of being, and come forth before us, 
clad in all the sanctifications of novelty.— 
Will the time ever come when the temporary 
affairs of the present day will thus be renova- 
| ted and dragyed out of darkness and forectful- 
| hess, as matters of pure curiosity? It seems 
| excessively doubtful—and yet, who will deny 
|its possibility? 1 


_ These remarks are intended as mere pre- 
liminaries to a few facts wich we have gather- 
ed from a recent publication at Philadelphia, 
called Lhe Traveller—a monthly work of con. 
siderable usefulness on many accounts. From 
this periodical we learn that within half a cen- 
tury the number of newspapers in the United 
States has increased from 37 to 827. In the 
year 1775, there were but 37 newspapers pub- 
lished in Ameriga—of these, 7 were printed 


in Massachusetts, 1 in New Hampshire, 2 in 


Rhode Island, 4 in Connecticut 4 in New York, 
9 in Pennsylvania, 2in Maryland, 2 in Virgin- 
ia, 2 in North Carolina, 3 in South Carolina 
and 1 Georgia. Now, the State of Missouri, 
which sprang into existence but yesterday, 
issues from its presses a greater number of 
public prints, than did the state of New York 
fifty years ago; and the state of Alabama more 
than twice as many! The compiler of this 
statement has not probably been able to enu- 
merate any thing like the whole number of 
papers published in the Union—the aggre- 
gate may be safely set down at over 900— 
which is more than treble the number printed 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 

Within the last 18 years, upwards of 500 
new journals of various descriptions have 
sprung into being in this country. The ven- 
erable Isaiah Thomas, in his clebrated Histo- 
ry of Printing, has already detailed numerous 
interesting facts connected with this subject. 
Yet it may be here repeated, that the first pa- 
per was printed in Boston, in 1704—one was 
commenced at Philadelphia, in 1719: one in 
New York, 1725; one at Annapolis, 1728; one 
at Williamsburg, Vt. 1736; one at Newbern, 
N. C. 1755; and one in the following year at 
Portsmouth, N. H.—According to the esti- 
mate before us, there are now no less than 51 
daily papers published in various parts of our 
republic, viz. 6 in Massachusetts, 16 in New 
York, 8 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Maryland, 4 in 
the District of Columbia, 2 in Virginia, 4 in 
South Carolina, 2 in Georgia, 3 in Louisiana, 
1 in Ohio. Among the weekly and other pe- 
riodical, there are 3 in the French language, 
1 in Spanish, 22 in the Gefman, and 1 in 
Cherokee. 
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THE NOS"GAY. 

My thanks for thy beautiful flowers 

All blooming so freshly when given, 

And fragrant, and sheen with the showers 

Of dew-drops just fallen from heaven: 

Thus breathing the fragrance of morn, 

And tinted with beauty so new, 

Methought they were summer’s first born 

All bound witha ribbonof blue. 

‘These flowers have not faded away, 

Their soft tinge of crimson has flown, 

Buil deem them as hallow’d to-day 

As when in their full beauty blown; ° 

And not that there’s fragrance around them, 

For others there are where they crew, 

But it is that thy fairhand has bound them 

With a beautiful ribbon of bine. 

They were culled at twilight’s still hour, 

When Zepl&r was murmuring o’er 

To breathe its perfume on each flower, 

And leave it more fresh than before: 

‘This makes them ne dearer to me, 

But they seem of far Jovelier hue, . 

Beeanse they were gather’d by thee, 

And bound with aribbon of blue. 

Thanks, thanks for thy beautiful flowers 

All bld6ming so freshly when given, 

And fragrant and sheen with the showers 

Of dew-drops just fallen from heaven: 

Ti take them though withering now, 

And will, ere I bid them adieu, 

E.ntwine them around thy fair brow, 

With a beautiful ribbon of blue. 
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